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SKELETONS OF NOVELS. 





To the writer a “skeleton” is not the closet 
skeleton said to haunt every house, nor the one 
which, as children, we used to fancy lurking 
somewhere in the office of the good family 
doctor; but the skeleton of a novel, the bony, 
bloodless frame into which an author breathes 
his own personality, clothing it with thoughts, 
theories, and deductions in the guise of its 
characters, and stamping it with a name more 
or less in keeping with the subject. 

When speaking of novels, the mind intuitively 
adverts to works like ‘“ The Vicar of Wakefield,” 
“Jane Eyre,” “Vanity Fair,” “ Adam Bede,” 
“The Woman in White,” and the whole range 
of Dickens’ novels, from “ David Copperfield ” 
to “Our Mutual Friend.” Combined success- 


fully in these are tragedy, comedy, love-making, 
stirring incident, and, in most cases, but little 
philosophy save that inculcated by the lives of 
the characters ; for the fashion of a philosophy 
may change, but the spectacle of men and 
women wrestling with their destinies, caught in 
the network of circumstances, or drawn this 
way or that way by people living and dead, is as 
interesting to-day as it was yesterday, and it will 
be equally interesting to-morrow. This is what 
creates plot, or the need of it, in novels; which 
differentiates it from an essay, which constitutes 
unity, continuity ; which is the pebble cast into 
the stream of human life, causing it to throw up 
curves in every direction till the eye wearies of 
watching them before they disappear. There 
must be a motif, a plot,a skeleton, and, if pos- 
sible, there must be at least an attempt ata 
beginning and anend. But if this cannot be 
accomplished by a skilful gathering up, post 
causes, holding them well in hand until the last 
chapter, when they should be united with the 
thrums, making a substantial round of cause 
and effect, more artistic, because more natural. 

Not long ago, posted in a window of a shop 
in London was a sign which read, “ Plots for 
novels or short stories. Prices reasonable.” 
That the plot maker derived a living by his 
art (!) is proof that his services were accepted 
by authors who could clothe, but not create, the 
skeleton itself. And yet this man was said to 
have lost the greater part of his faculties. He 
could plan stories, but could not work them out 
— strange, when so many seem to have the op- 
posite gift. How the skeleton accosts us in 
our everyday trend and bids us heed him isa 
curious matter for speculation. We read an 
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unusual incident, or hear one related, which 
causes a chord in our nature to vibrate; ora 
meteor-like idea from out the regions of No- 
where transfixes our regard. Perhaps space is 
filled with thought germs, only requiring certain 
conditions of the mind for their favorable de- 
velopment, and this may be what is commonly 
called inspiration. In some such way comes 
the skeleton, the skeleton that we may or may 
not have sought. 

Without one element of grace, we still feel 
that we can pin delicate fancies to the grim, 
motionless figure, that beautiful outlines and 
curves are there, only our vision is deficient, and 
that by and by it will become a vivid creature. 
And it does. From the archives of the brain 
come troops of images that we immediately 
recognize as kin to our skeleton, and which by 
subtle magnetism cling to it from the first ; and 
there are, claiming a place, likewise, others so 
foreign, evidently, that we impatiently wave 
them back,—such absurd, grotesque creatures 
— but they insist so vehemently that we try them, 
and find them ready to clothe and vitalize some 
portion of our skeleton. Perhaps it is the arm, 


the motive, and we find it strengthened thence- 


forth. Perhaps it is the brain, and we see 
heredity where before were less subtle causes. 
Perhaps it is the heart, and we see the vision of 
a beautiful woman. But whatever comes to us 
now has some relation to the skeleton already 
warming into life before our very eyes, though 
perhaps differing from our first conceptions. 
We begin to see motives, impulses, circum- 
stances, striving for places, and we see men and 
women falling into line, some ready to do our 
will, but others persisting in doing their own in 
a manner so life-like as to awe us into subjec- 
tion at times. We will them to do so, but they 
will to do otherwise, and we allow these im- 
perious creatures their own way, though not 
without protest, only to find afterward in them 
a strong personality to sway the reader and to 
evoke admiration, as the other characters do 
not. For they are both strong and natural. 
Though the skeleton may sway the writer, his 
reign must not be unlimited. Do not let him 
cause you to be precipitate. Not until you see 
his gaunt outlines have given place toa warm, 
breathing image; not until you can track him 


step by step through every chapter of the book, 
feel his thoughts, know all his motives, sympa- 
thize with his temptations, failures, and achieve- 
ments; not until you can laugh with him and 
weep with him,—until you can do all this 
and more, do not suffer yourself to record the 
events. But jot down briefly each chapter’s 
incidents, letting them slip easily into each other, 
without tedious comment. Whostops to moral- 
ize when a man slips from a precipice. Does 
he not rather run for a rope? Or who tunes 
his lute to warble a love song when his best 
friend wins the girl they both love? The lute 
and the moralizing may come later, but in novels 
we deal with first impressions, the events of the 
moment. Only the great artists introduce 
halos with success, and we are not great artists 
—yet. 

Wilkie Collins, the essential elements of 
whose strength consisted in the possession of 
the attributes, mystery and simplicity, straight- 
forwardness and intricacy, advised authors to 
begin at the beginning. The noted scientist 
Faraday is quoted as saying that of novels he 
liked the stirring ones best, those that “keep 
you awake.” Life is lived by events rather 
than days, history is told by epochs; therefore, 
itis good art to slip through the vapid days. 
Each chapter, then, should have at least one 
interesting incident, and should gather force, if 
possible, from what precedes it, until the final 
one. 

And now that every step is plain before you, 
each chapter with its incidents, bits of dialogue, 
neat turns of thought, brief descriptions, and 
briefer reflections, all neatly jotted under ap- 
propriate headings, proceed to lose yourself in 
your fictitious environment and write your story 
as quickly as you will. Words will come to you, 
born to your needs by the inspiration of the 
moment and the subject. 

Be careful, however, in drawing your char- 
acters not to make puppets of them, so that 
when one appears on the stage of the story’s 
action the reader will know just what trick to 
expect of him. The clown is not always crack- 
ing jokes and turning somersaults, and no one 
expects him to but little boys. A part of the 
time he consumes in eating, sleeping, and talk- 
ing, like other people. A novelist belittles his 
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art when he shows his characters in trick atti- 
tudes only. Give peculiarities to each if you 
will, but let them dribble through different 
orbits, for the creature who is always alluded to 
as twirling his watch-chain or moustache is de- 
testable, and no better thana “ Jack-in-the-Box.” 
Again, I protest against long descriptions of 
people. To say that a heroine is beautiful, with 
brown hair, fair complexion, blue eyes, slim, and 
genteel, does not set her apart from other brown- 
haired, blue-eyed, fair-skinned, slim, and genteel 
young ladies. But if you write, as George Eliot 
does, of Rosamond’s patting her golden-brown 
braids with one slim white hand, or of the obsti- 
nate turn to her long white neck, you have 
given your readers a distinct mental picture of 


both her looks and character. First, then, have 
the story well grounded in your own mind, and, 
then show it to the reader through the char- 
acters, the situations, and the incidents. Ju- 
dicious concealments are legitimate, however, 
for in real life we seldom see below the surface, 
and concealments to be revealed at the last are 
a recognition of the universal desire to go 
“behind the scenes,” a desire very properly 
checked by our neighbors, but obligingly con- 
ceded by the novelist. 

But your skeleton you can keep in the back- 
ground. TZhat¢ is your own exclusive property, 
as ever. 

Mary R. P. Hatch. 


STRATFORD, N. H. 


PLAGIARISM. 


The word plagiarism is derived from the 
Latin word p/agarius, meaning, literally, a kid- 
napper; 2. ¢.,a man who steals the children or 
slaves of others and sells them as his own. 
Later the word was applied to him who steals 
the thoughts, or brain children, of others, and 
brings them before the world as his own; in 
other words, literary theft. 

As the crime of theft implies intention, and 
conclusive proof of the intention of a writer to 
appropriate the thoughts or style of another is 
extremely difficult to establish, it follows, as in 
the case of certain other crimes equally difficult 
of substantiation, that the evil prevails to an 
extent little dreamed of. 

Imitation, conscious or unconscious, is not 
plagiarism, and coincidence of thought is 
equally exempt from the charge. Impressions 
made upon the mind by some author whose very 
existence is forgotten, after lying dormant in 
some closed chamber of memory for half a 
life time, are suddenly aroused, and, stealing 
from their hidden resting-place, present them- 
selves to the unsuspecting author as legitimate 
offspring of his own brain, and as such are pre- 


sented to the public, sometimes to his unmiti- 
gated and undeserved discomfiture. Dr. 
Holmes honestly admits that often, when he had 
written what seemed to him a _ particularly 
felicitous line or verse, a feeling would come 
over him that he had seen something like it be- 
fore; that it was perhaps borrowed, though for 
the life of him he could not recall where or 
whence. 

Tennyson confesses the same experience, 
and even asserts that it is highly probable that 
most of the thoughts, metaphors, and expres- 
sions employed by writers of to-day have been 
used, not. once, but hundreds of times, before. 
Mere similarity of thought, language, or even 
situations, are not necessarily proofs of inten- 
tional appropriation, therefore. But, even ad- 
mitting the intent, there are many who con- 
tend that in the case of a man of genius this 
appropriation of the thoughts of lesser minds is 
no crime, but a virtue. 

To the ordinary mortal, hampered by some 
common-place notions of integrity, and steeped 
in admiration of the works of genius that have 
come down to us, there is something really 
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startling in beholding at the head of the black 
list of those who hesitated not at adding their 
neighbor’s ewe lamb to their own rich flocks 
such names as Virgil, Shakespeare, Milton, 

olitre, Corneille, Defoe, LeSage, Coleridge, 
Scott, and others equally well-known, if not 
equally great. Indeed, Scott, Reade, and 
others mentioned boldly flung the black flag to 
the breeze, and keeled the high seas of literature, 
not only with the avowed intention of possess- 
ing themselves of such of their neighbors’ 
goods as seemed to them desirable, but pre- 
pared to defend their course on high moral 
grounds, with a brilliancy that for a moment 
dazzles the perceptions and confounds the judg- 
ment. 

Scott says: “Itis not the mere outline of a 
story, nor even the adapting of some details of 
another author, which constitutes the crime 
of plagiarism. The proprietor of a pit from 
which the great sculptor takes his clay ” (or one 
might add, of the quarry from which he draws 
his marble) “might as justly claim some right 
in the finished statue.” The fallacy of this ar- 
gument is visible after a moment’s thought. 
For the owner of the clay or the marble is 
party to the transaction; and it is not the raw 
material which the plagiarist steals, but the fin- 
ished work of another’s hand. Whether it be 
the pose or the moulding of the figure, whether 
it be a whole group or only some member of 
the body, — an arm, a leg, ahead, — that seems 
good to the greater artists, in so much as it 
differs by a hair’s-breadth from the work of his 
predecessors and in so much as it expresses 
the humbler mind’s aspiration, it is his, and 
should be held as sacred as the gold in his 
neighbor’s coffers. 

Charles Reade, boldest buccaneer of them all, 
assumes that a writer of genius having the 
power to discern amid the accumulated rubbish 
of ages, or in dark, out-of-the-way corners prec- 
ious gems that would escape the notice of the 
ordinary writer, has therefore the right to seize 
upon these forgotten or overlooked jewels and 
set them in his own coronet, without further 
ceremony, defending the act on the score of the 
benefit thus conferred upon the world; and 
scores of writers have made the same plea. 

In his brilliant essay on “The Ethics 0 


Plagiarism,” Brander Matthews inclines to this 
view of the matter, in the case of writers of 
genius, and brings in wittily the familiar anec- 
dote of Lincoln, who in answer to charges of 
drunkenness against his most successful gen- 
eral, asked to be informed what particular 
brand ot whiskey the general thus assailed was 
in the habit of using, that he might supply the 
same brand to the whole army. Yet later on 
Mr. Matthews admits that plagiarism is “an 
ugly crime,” and deserves no mercy, which 
makes one think he only took his ground at first 
in order to bringin the anecdote. 

Yet, granting to the genius this immunity 
from the moral laws that govern the rest of the 
world, the difficult question presents itself as 
to who shall decide upon the amount of the 
divine afflatus that entitles the possessor to the 
indulgence. Shall it be left to the author him- 
self to decide? If every man and woman who 
believes him or herself to be possessed of 
genius were to be freed from moral restraint, 
what a state of anarchy would ensue ! 

As to the plea that the world gains by the 
lustre of the precious things thus brought to 
light, would not the benefit conferred be as 
great if acknowledgment of the source from 
which they were derived were made, and, indeed, 
if honorable example be worth anything, would 
not the benefit be infinitely greater? 

Another plea made by the defenders of this 
sort of filching and pilfering is that an obscure 
writer should feel honored at having his pocket 
picked by fingers so illustrious. There is some- 
thing diverting in this. One is reminded of the 
old couplet : — 

He kicked me down stairs with so gracious a mien, 
That I thought he was asking me up. 

After all, considering the precariousness of 
literature as a profession, the disproportion 
between the supply of unused material and the 
demands of the market, and the unpleasant fact 
that the honesty of many people is in direct ratio 
tothe danger of being found out, it is not strange 
that the crime of plagiarism should be so common. 
The saying that there is nothing new under 
the sun is nearer the truth than most so-called 
“wise saws.” The writer of to-day who aims at 
originality has a narrow field to work in. There 
is only the history that is in process of being 
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made around him, the later discoveries of 
science, seized upon with such avidity to-day 
by writers of fiction, and that fixed, unchanging 
gamut of human experiences, upon which writers 
of all ages have been ringing their changes in 
the generally fruitless endeavor to produce 
some new and striking combination »f sounds. 
Now and then a great tone-master is born, and 
then we have something that may truly claim 
originality. The rest of us must go on repeat- 
ing and imitating, consciously or unconsciously, 
to the end of time, owing such success as we 
may achieve to the fact that to each generation 
of writers is born a generation of readers, a 
fresh audience, most of whom have neither time 
nor inclination to discover that what is being 
given them as new is but the old drama of life, 
with new costumes and mise en scone. 

It is by no means easy to define the limits 
which should govern a writer in his choice of 
material, but it is generally conceded that he 
may without risk make use of facts in history 
and science, philosophical deductions and theo- 
ries, and the traditions and folk-lore of all 
peoples. Of course, he may use the stock situa- 
tions that are recognized common property, and 
he may use at discretion the work of his prede- 
cessors or contemporaries, provided always that 
he gives full credit, and does not in any way 
infringe upon their pecuniary rights. 

Some general rules might also be laid down 
for the control of the would-be plagiarist : — 

First, I would say to him, rob only the dead, 


or those too helpless to resist or seek redress — 
@ 


the writer of talent, who for some inscrutable 
reason has failed of recognition; or the author- 
ling who comes tremblingly to you for advice 
and leaves his manuscript in your hands; or the 
friend who in some unguarded moment imparts 
to you his plans for some literary work. Many 
a brilliant success has been scored by observ- 
ing the last two rules. 

Secondly, having stolen the brain-child, pro- 
ceed to disguise it so that its own mother would 
hardly know it. 

When, as we are told, the Knave of Hearts 
stole the tarts made by his gracious queen, he 
was not only caught and made to restore his ill- 
gotten spoils and promise never to repeat the 
offence, but he was sorely beaten as well. For 
there were the tarts, just as they had left the 
hands of the royal pastry-cook, to convict and 
confound him! But as to any unpleasant conse- 
quences falling upon the head of that good King 
Arthur, who stole a peck of barley-meal to be 
converted into a bag-pudding, history is silent. 
We may be morally certain that if the original 
owner of the barley-meal had urged his claims, 
the royal offender would have drawn himself up 
to his full height, smote himself upon his royal 
breast, and proclaimed : — 

{\“ The barley-meal was mine! 
doubts it, there is the pudding!” 

And all the world would have been forced to 
admit that the goodly king was as clever as he 
was virtuous. 


If any one 


Fulia Schayer. 


WasuincTon, D. C. 





HONOR AMONG PUBLISHERS. 


I have a question that I should like to submit 
to the readers of THE WRITER, namely: Has 
the originator of an idea a right to that idea 
until he has given it or sold it to another? In 
order to explain, I shall be obliged to mention a 
personal matter, but I will do that for the 
“general good,” as I feel certain that there 


should be some rule governing such matters. 
Some months ago, in looking over a monthly 
domestic publication that reaches my desk, I 
saw, or believed I saw,a chance for great im- 
provement in its make-up. Now, since editors 
in general don’t care for free advice, and since 
good paying ideas are not so very plenty with 
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me as to be thrown away, I wrote to the editor 
and publisher of the publication mentioned, 
telling him fully of the new department that I 
thought would improve his paper, and offering 
to conduct such a department, adding, “ Now, 
Mr. , remember this is my own, original 
idea, as I have never seen anything of the kind 
anywhere, and you must not adopt it unless you 
allow me to do the work.” 

For a few days I waited, expecting an answer ; 
none came. Then the matter slipped out of 
my mind. When the new year brought several 
changes in the make-up of the journal, | dis- 
covered a new department added, bearing 


exactly the same title that I had given in my 
letter. 

That publisher has the satisfaction of know- 
ing he has not treated me honorably, and I have 
the satisfaction (?) of knowing that in trusting to 
his square business dealing I made a mistake. 
But what I should like to know now is, if a 
writer happens to stumble upon an idea, can he 
dispose of it to the publisher it would benefit, or, 
rather, how can he offer it in such a way that 
the aforesaid publisher cannot appropriate it, 
without compensation, or even a vote of thanks. 

Maude Meredith. 


Dusvugus, Iowa. 





THE SUBURBAN REPORTER’S WORK. 


The suburban reporter of a Boston paper, or 
“district man,” or correspondent, or whatever 
you please to term him, has no sinecure. As a 
New York paper recently said, he must be his 
own city editor; he must keep his own assign- 
ments, and “do” them. He usually works 
harder, makes longer days, and certainly has 
greater responsibilities than the city reporter. 
The city man takes his assignment from the 
book at night, and attends to it the next day. 
There his responsibility ceases. He can go 
home and sleep the sleep of the just. Not so 
with the district man; he must not only look 
out for his own assignments and do them, but 
he must hear of every accident, or fire, or dis- 
turbance, or any other occurrence in the district, 
no matter when it occurs or where. His day’s 
work is done only when the next one begins. 
He goes home and to bed perhaps at eleven or 
two; perchance to sleep; perchance to puzzle 
his brain as to whether he has “ covered ” every- 
thing during the day, and fret and worry for 
fear that some rival has accidentally run across 
an “exclusive”; perchance to be called at some 
hour of the night to a fire, an accident, a mur- 
der, or something else. He may get no more 
sleep for the night, and go onrall the next day. 


On the day of the Marblehead fire, in 1889, I 
remember I was called at six in the morning. 
That night I went to the fire without getting 
any sleep, and continued till midnight the fol- 
lowing night hard at work, without a wink of 
sleep, and only one square meal. 

The suburban reporter’s mind can never be 
at ease; he is never sure he has all the news of 
the district till he has read all the rival papers. 
In the eighteen years that I have been a 
suburban reporter 1 have never had one hour 
of perfect freedom from care, @ot even when on 
a vacation. The mind will revert to work and 
wonder if all is going well in the district. The 
actual work of writing is light. The collection 
of the news requires the same labor that would 
be required were columns published where 
inches are. But what tells on a man is this 
never ceasing responsibility, and the irregularity 
of work, sleep, and meals. 

Looking over some old assignment books, | 
find often ten assignments for myself in one 
day. Base ball, a funeral, a wedding, a horse 
trot, a religious conference, and a political meet- 
ing, allin one day. These may be in as many 
towns and cities. During the year 1873 | 
travelled 24,700 miles doing suburban. work, 
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and in 1874 I travelled more than 25,000 miles, 
mostly about work. The district man must 
decide questions and assume responsibilities in 
a moment. He hears a rumor of some impor- 
tant occurrence in some neighboring hamlet. 
The last train has gone. He must assume the 
responsibility of incurring large expense, and, 
perhaps, find, in the end, that the rumor was 
false. Fortunately for us, managing and city 
editors realize this, and “O K” the bills. 

After all, suburban reporting has its compen- 
sations. It is more independent, more indi- 
vidual, more interesting, more varied, than city 
work. The district man knows, or should 
know, everybody, and be known to and by all. 
Acquaintance is the best stock in trade. It is 
not pleasant always to get a telegram on a dark, 
rainy night to go down to Beverly Farms and 
hunt up asummer resident whom no one knows, 
and who lives on one of ascore of dark, winding, 
criss-cross avenues. But it is pleasant on a 
fine summer afternoon to drive along the 
shore for “summer notes.” 

Some district men obtain standing in their 


communities. In one city two of the five 
reporters located there have served in the com- 
mon council, one in the school committee many 
years, three of them as president; three have 
written more or less of the local history, and 
had to do with “the making of books.” Others 
have achieved prominence in secret societies or 
elsewhere. 

A district man in some of the districts around 
Boston covers one city and ten or fifteen towns. 
The local daily, if there be one, has two or 
three men to cover the city alone, and, as a 
rule, one man in each of the neighboring towns. 
Against these the district man must contend. 
Formerly the districts were larger. I covered 
Lynn, Salem, Gloucester, and Newburyport, and 
adjacent towns when I first went into Essex 
county. Now aman is located in each city, and 
the Associated Press does more in the towns 
than formerly. Then little was done in report- 
ing city councils and courts, save on special 
occasions. 

W. S. Nevins. 


SALEM, Mass. 





STUDYING THE DICTIONARY. 


In the March number of THE WRITER ap- 
peared an article, “The Correct Use of Words,” 
which contains, I think, some ideas of great 


value. The writer recommends that when read- 
ing we have a dictionary near at hand, and mark 
down tor reterence such words as we come across 
that strike us as being used in a-sense that we 
do not fully understand. That is just what I 
have done of late years, and the benefit I have 
derived from it it would be hard to estimate. 

But I do more than this. For some years | 
have given a few minutes each day to the study 
of the dictionary. I find this quite as profitable 
as is the use of it as a book of reference. I 
take it in continuous order, about half a column 
at a time. 

Of all subjects of study I find none more in- 
teresting than the study of words. I find the 


dictionary a mine of treasures, rich and inex- 
haustible. Indeed, I know of no other book 
that will so well repay careful study. There are 
nice differences in the meaning of words which 
can be learned only by a careful study of the 
words themselves, and by noting how they are 
used by the best writers. Every intelligent 
reader must have been struck with the differ- 
ence in the style of different writers. One has 
all the charm and sweetness of nature in her 
loveliest retreats, the reading of the other is like 
travelling on a dry and dusty road. Of the pos- 
sibilities in this direction, the thought is most 
happily put by T. W. Higginson in his little 
book, “ Hints on Writing and Speaking,” where 
he says: — 

“ The statue is not more surely included in 
the block of marble than is all conceivable 
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splendor of utterance in ‘Worcester’s Un- 
abridged.’ ” 

In studying the dictionary I am careful to 
note the meaning of the root from which a word 
is derived, as this not only gives me a clearer 
insight into the meaning of the word, but also of 
many other words derived from the same root. 

I find, too, that I can better remember the 
definition of a word when the root of the word 


with its meaning is once fixed in the mind. 
- Toa writer no study can be more profitable 
than the study of language, and the fullest 
knowledge of language must ever be based on a 
correct understanding of the meaning of words. 
Well-written prose has its charms no less than 
poetry; indeed, good prose is a thousand times 


better than poor verse. Robert Shore. 
BiceLow, Minn. 





WHEN TO WRITE. 


We will presume that you are not a genius, 
but perhaps one who has cherished an ambi- 
tion to be a writer ever since you could read. 
Even while at school you may have scribbled 
in your geography instead of working out prob. 
lems. Your compositions were praised by 


every one who heard them. Encouraged by 
this, you guiltily sent articles to the village 
paper, and blushed with pleasure to find them in 


the next issue. You decided to make a bolder 
attempt, and not to confine your valuable ideas 
to a small paper. 

While your companions were giving them- 
selves time to grow in the lovely summer days, 
you hid yourself in the attic, writing with a deep 
flush on your cheek. You started at every 
sound, ready to conceal your work, as you 
intended to surprise the family by showing a 
generous check some happyday. This privacy 
was very inconvenient, but a vision of a com- 
fortable chair, roomy desk, and undisturbed 
papers danced before your hopeful eyes. Then 
an impatient voice called at the foot of the 
stairs: “ Maria, Mari—a! I want you to wash 
the potatoes. What can you be doing up stairs 
so long!” 

Poor mother! But you decided to make her a 
lovely present; yes, you would give her every 
cent of that check. You went back into the 
attic many times after that, and grew im- 
patient, disappointed, and morbid because your 
stories or books came home like chickens to 


their roost. There was no chance, you said, 
for it seemed as if the editors were determined 
not to take youin. Like an injured being, you 
gave up writing, and flew into a rage if any of 
the family called you a blue-stocking failure. 
If your conscience would permit, you would 
deny that you ever had a literary ambition; you 
were crushed, but how pleased the family were 
at your sudden interest in domestic affairs. 
You slept better at night, and in the peaceful 
days following had time to be polite to all, 
where before you were once scarcely civil. 

Perhaps you married; but whether married 
or not, the experiences of more mature years 
make you smile at the remembrance of your 
attic creations. 

Some day you are seized with the same old 
desire which you thought had died a natural 
death. It had been only slumbering, however, 
waiting for the time when you could do your- 
self credit. Yqu take up your pen again. Every 
line written is from your heart. There is 
nothing forced about your work, and you read 
it over with the satisfaction that you have 
done your best. You think that others would 
be interested, instructed, or amused by what 
you have written. You summon courage to 
send the article to some suitable paper. Joy! 
Your little venture is accepted, and reward is 
yours. 

Now you think you must keep right on, lest 
some one push you aside, or the editor forget 
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he once has favored you. So you write when 
every nerve in your body is calling for rest. No 
matter what the circumstances, if you are cross 
or unhappy, you keep right on in the hard 
march. Soon your brain feels all dried up, and 
you wish it could absorb, as a sponge in cool 
water, fresh, bright ideas again. In this empty 
condition you are able only to improve — ifit is 
improvement — on what some one else has 
written, by brushing up the article with a new 
title and slight changes. 

It isnot surprising, if you have plenty of time, 
to wonder why it was that when success was 
already yours you lost the little hold on the 
round of the ladder. As your excuse for writ- 
ing so constantly, you say that you do not be- 


lieve in spasmodic effort. It is not writing 
spasmodically if we have a deep, firm resolve 
ever in our mind to make the best use of our 
observations and experiences. There is always 
an assimilation of ideas to the writer, and a note- 
book might be kept. Thus the time is not 
wasted, for you have been gathering into the 
storehouse from which you may draw in the 
future. 

Most readers to-day are very critical. A stale, 
worn subject, no matter how cleverly written 
upon, disgusts them. They are disappointed, 
like the little boy in the restaurant who said, 
“It is only hash, mamma,” when the waiter 
brought on the dish that bore a fancy name. 
Addie Archer. 


Rockport, Mass. 





q 


A POET OF CANADA—S. FRANCES HARRISON (“‘SERANUS” ). 


Three volumes have appeared under the 
pseudonym “Seranus.” The first in order of 
time, “ The Canadian Birthday Book,” is a 
compilation of poetical selections for every day 
in the year, from Canadian writers, English and 
French. It is a valuable colonial anthology. 

“Crowded Out” and other sketches, pub- 
lished in Ottawa in 1886, prove “Seranus ” 
to be an original and graphic story-teller. The 
book has an importance apart from any literary 
merit, for it is the only publication which 
depicts certain modern Canadian types. 

A volume of poems, “ Pine, Rose, and Fleur 
de Lis,” published this year by Hart & Com- 
pany, Toronto, appears in a dainty dress of 
green, whereon are a few bars of music to the 
words : — 

** Where the Gallic pulses beat 
Quickly in the quiet street.” 
The printing is in French old style type, and the 
poems in the first section, mainly descriptive of 
French Canada, are modelled on the old French 
forms, forty-four being original villanelles. 
“ Down the River,” including all the poems 


in the first section, is descriptive of the voyage 
of two friends down the St. Lawrence, up the 
Gatineau. Each poem, sometimes a single 
verse, brings before us a locality, generally 
unfamiliar to American readers. A criticism 
upon the prose sketches is equally applicable to 
these poems. 

“Seranus” does for Canadian what George 
W. Cable does for American literature. Her 
habitants seem no less interesting than his 
Creoles. Among these simple-hearted people 
she discovers the chivalry and courtesy inherited 
from /a belle France before the sails of Cartier 
were spread upon the deep. The occasional 
use of musical motives, taken from the primitive 
chansons, enhances the beauty of the poems, 
which are in themselves deliciously musical. 
“ Seranus ” is a versatile genius; her skill as a 
musician was acknowledged before she was 
known as a writer. As we go “ Down the 
River” we see a panorama of quaint villages, 
quaint churches; we are introduced to a 
picturesque, simple-minded, happy people, to a 
land and a people far behind the age in which 
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we live, a land where “ The Old World and the 
New World meet.” 

The poems in the last part are more intro- 
spective, and through some we hear the voice of 
the century crying for the light, uncertain, 
unsatisfied. This note sounds most clearly in 
“ November,” “The Ball and the Star,” 
“ Christmas,” “The Poet’s Sunday,” and “ The 
Tree.” A touching monody in memory of 
Isabella Valancey Crawford — a Canadian poet 
whose song was early silenced — and “ Happy” 
are more distinctively from a woman’s point of 
view. “Happy” is in its way one of the 
strongest poems in the book. 

Mrs. Harrison’s sketches and poems have 
appeared in English and Canadian and some 
also in American periodicals. Her poems in 


the Canadian Monthly and its successor, Rose 
Belford’s Magazine (now suspended), won 
recognition when she was yet in early girlhood. 
For a year or more she was editor of the 
Toronto Week, but resigned that position in 
order to devote more time to other work. She 
is still on the staff of the paper as “ Rambler,” 
and contributes, in addition, and 
sketches. 

A lover of her country, she has chanted to 
the people of the glory of their own northern 
skies, the beauty, the romance, and the interest 
of their own northern land, until even the 
indifferent have learned to listen with apprecia- 
tive ears and to see for themselves with clearer 
vision. 


reviews 


New York, N. Y M. Bourchier Sanford. 





ABOUT EDITORS. 


There has been talk in abundance about 
editors, and of it all I remember little in their 
favor. May I add my experience to the fund 
already contributed ? 

As I am neither brilliant nor famous, the 
kindness shown me must have proceeded from 
the natural goodness of men’s hearts. There 
have been some instances which would have 
been improved by a change. When my manu- 
script came back to me rolled, I was as vexed as 
when it returned decorated with cabalistic 
signs in blue pencilling, making some hours of 
work for me, but those annoyances have been 
overbalanced by the words of advice which 
busy editors have found time to write me. One 
editor has helped me so much that I account 
him a friend, although I do not so much as 
know his name, which is hidden in his official 
title of Literary Editor. 

Rejected manuscripts have come back to me 
witha brief note saying that a trifling change here 
and there would make them suitable, or they 
have brought advice, telling me where to send 
them to have them located. I have before 


now received a letter with my manuscript, saying 
the article was refused because of its subject, but 


one on 
accepted. 


I have, with considerable shrinking of heart, 
invaded strange editorial sanctums in search 
of work on the dailies, and I have only one 
instance of anything unpleasant to remember. 
That one was simply dreadful to bear, —a sort 
of spiritual slap in the face,—but it made 
a good background for other experiences. 

It must be hard for a busy man to find time 
to send encouraging words to a tyro, and bits 
of lore from that source should be valued in the 
light of their cost to the giver. There probably 
are disagreeable men everywhere, but the edito- 
rial chair has but few of them, if my experience 
is any index for others. Even the editor who 
printed in a widely-known humorous paper an 
article of mine and never paid for it may not 
have been so far wrong. I said, “ Use it at 
your usual rates,” and maybe he did. 

I think any beginner in writing who is not 
too sure he or she knows it all will find the 


another topic would probably be 
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editor a friend. It is not well to be offended 
when manuscripts play the par: of chickens, and 
come home, for out of one’s failures one can 
find the path to success. One serves an 
apprenticeship in whatever he finally does well. 
Keep working toward your highest ideal, take 








thankfully criticism when it is given, and you 
will not sing the usual song of contributors 
who are overwise in some things, though foolish 
enough to quarrel or insult him whose judg- 
ment they do not find pleasant. 

D. M. Morrell. 


Boston, Mass. 








Our fiction to-day and our fiction of a few 
years ago are very different. Every phase of 
life or nature is studied, and the new and 
unusual are in great demand. Different coun- 
tries have been brought into prominence by 
novelists. India, Africa, Siberia, Japan, Aus- 
tralia, and other countries, which formerly were 
given vague geographical mention, if they were 
mentioned at all, are now the scenes of much 
of our most popular fiction. 

In America this tendency is strikingly appar- 
ent as regards certain sections of the country. 
Joel Chandler Harris, Thomas Nelson Page, 
Richard Malcolm Johnston, Miss Murfree, and 
others have given us the romance — ignorant 
and uncultivated, it is true, but still touching — 
which is found in the life of the negro and poor 
white of the South. We have the West of 
Bret Harte, “H. H.,” Joaquin Miller, Mary 
Hallock Foote, and others. The denizen of the 
“Hoosier” state has had his portrait painted 
very ably by Edward Eggleston. The Eastern 
States are rich in gifted authors, but still some 
are looking for ungrazed pastures. 

Between the Colorado of Mary Hallock 
Foote and Eggleston’s Indiana, to the north of 
the land of Joel Chandler Harris and Thomas 
Nelson Page, lies a country which has not 
figured in literature as yet, save to furnish some 
Stirring tales of Indian and border warfare. 
For the writer who shall give pen to the romantic 
element now existing on Kansas soil success 
and appreciation wait. 

Situated in the centre of the continent, — its 
hills, with their ever-changing colors, upholding 
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the peaks of the Rocky mountains; its narrow 
valleys skirting the green fringed streams ; and 
over all, its skies, the like of which are not 
found outside of Italy,—it is a country to 
inspire the pen to the creation of characters for 


its peopling. The imagination is not needed in 
this, however, as the necessary elements are 
upon every hand. 

I do not mean to say that there is any differ- 
ence between the comfortable, well-to-do dwell- 
ers of Kansas cities and farms, and those of 
any other state. Everything is grist that comes 
to the mill of the author. The sod-house and 
the dug-out of Kansas are fast passing away 
along with the Indian and the buffalo, but from 
these characteristic dwellings might come forth 
stories which would be read and wept over by 
a nation of people. There is enough material 
wasted upon the brown hill-tops of western 
Kansas every year to furnish an army of 
authors, if it could but be utilized. 

The life of the poor emigrant is more pro- 
ductive of romance than that of the Georgia 
“cracker,” and more pathetic because of his 
consciousness of poverty and humble position, 
and his desire for something better. The 
worn-faced men and women, steadfastly putting 
behind them the memory of desires ungratified, 
resolutely keeping in sight their hopes for 
future success, need some one to tell their story. 
While Kansas has a number of gifted authors, 
their writings are cosmopolite, not Kansan. 

We are waiting. Where is the gifted Moses 
who is to lead us into the Canaan of literature? 
May Belleville Brown. 


Sain, Kansas. 
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The quality of the “ book reviews ” published 
in American newspapers and magazines might 
profitably be improved. The leading maga- 
zines — or those of them that notice books — 
_ employ skilled reviewers, and some of the 
weekly papers do the same; but four out of five 
of the book reviews published throughout the 
country are unworthy of the name. On daily 
newspapers the “literary editor” is generally a 
busy journalist, who has to “write up the new 
books ” as a part of his duties, and who does not 
have time, even if he has the ability, to give to 
them the careful attention that is required. He 





struggles constantly with the pile of books accu- 
mulating on his desk, taking a hurried glance 
through each, and then writing something about 
it, using publishers’ notices, reviews from other 
papers, or anything that he can get to aid him in 
making his “notice” appear as if he had read 
the book. Once in a while he does run through 
an important book, but most of the volumes that 
come to his desk are dismissed with a cursory 
examination and a “ notice,” which generally is 


not worth the space it occupies. 


* 
- a 


There are a few newspapers whose reviewers 
do their work conscientiously and well. Mr. 
Haseltine’s reviews, signed “ M. W. H.,” in the 
New York Sun, are scholarly and critical, and 
usually have the value of independent articles on 
the subjects of which they treat. The Vew York 
Tribune and the New York Times publish 
reviews which mean something to authors and 
publishers, and upon which the reading public 
may depend for guidance. The reviews in the 
New York Evening Post are reprinted from the 

‘ation, and are thorough and intelligent. In 
Boston, the Post, the Advertiser, the Transcript, 
and the Herald, among the dailies, print the 
best reviews, but the standard is not so high as 
that of the New York papers that have been 
named. The Hera/d frequently prints long 
special articles about important books, which 
are usually valuable, and Mrs. Louise Chandler 
Moulton’s critical articles may always be read 
with interest. In Philadelphia, the reviews in 
the Ledger, the Bulletin, the Telegraph, the 
Inquirer, the Press, and the TZimes are the 
most carefully prepared. In Chicago, the 
Times, the Tribune, and the /nter-Ocean give a 
great deal of space to book reviews, and the 
work of the reviewers is generally good. In 
San Francisco, the Chronicle, in Baltimore, the 
American, in New Orleans, the 77mes-Demo- 
crat, in Cincinnati, the Commercial Gazette, in 
Cleveland, the P/ain Dealer, and in Detroit, the 
Free Press print good reviews; while among 
papers in the smaller cities the Providence 
Fournal, the Hartford Post, the Hartford 
Courant, the Springteld Republican, and the 
Newark Advertiser deserve especial mention. 
While this list is nut meant to be complete, there 
are few daily papers outside of those that have 
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been named that print more than perfunctory 
book notices. The weekly papers do better, but 
there are only a score or so of weeklies that print 
book reviews as good as those, for instance, of 
the /ndependent, the Nation, the Christian 
Union, the Observer, the Congregationalist, the 
Epoch, the Boston Beacon, the Pittsburg Bulle- 
tin, the Churchman, the A gonaut,and the Boston 
Courier. There are a great many other papers, 
of course, that print good reviews of many 
books, but they cannot as a rule be depended 
upon for a good review of every book that gets 


attention from the literary editor. 


* 
* * 


The difficulty is, not that the literary editor is 
at fault, but that in most newspaper offices he is 
required to do too much. It is absolutely im- 
possible for any newspaper to review adequately 
every book that is published. The quality of 
newspaper “literary columns ” would be greatly 
improved if all editors were to follow the rule 
which is followed by the Su, the 7imes, and 
the 7ribune in New York, and which is not fol- 
lowed by other daily papers with equal strict- 
ness, not to print “ reviews ” of books that have 
not been intelligently read, and to notice only 
the most important books, giving such brief 
descriptions, without attempting criticism, of 
the others as will guide readers to a knowledge 
of what they are. If this rule were generally 
followed, the opinions of book revicwers would 
have more weight than they have now, and 
publishers, authors, and reviewers would all be 


benefited. W. H. H. 
> $a 


QUERIES. 


{ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics may be 
asked and answered in this department. Both questions and 
answers must be brief, and of general interest. Questions on 
general topics should be directed elsewhere. ] 


Is there authority for writing the days of the 
week without capitals? Some one thinks Reed 
and Kellogg’s grammar allows it. A telegrapher 
has aroused the discussion in the interest of 
rapid writing, as capitals require more time and 
labor in forming than small letters. If “ to-day” 
is writen with a small “t,” why not write “friday ” 
with a small “f”? The days of the week are 
derived from proper nouns, but custom no longer 
capitalizes “platonic” or “academy,” similar 
name derivatives. A century or so ‘ago all our 


nouns were capitalized, as in the German: 
Modern English writers are reducing the super 
fluity of capitals, I think. M. A. W. 

[ There is no good authority for writing the 
names of the days of the week without using 
capital letters. —w. H. H. ] 


Will you kindly inform me where the follow- 
ing passage occurs in Shakespeare’s works: 
“Love is not love which alters when it altera- 
tion finds ”? F. W. F. 

[ The quotation is 
W.H. H. | 


from Sonnet cxvi. — 


Will you kindly explain the uses of the words 
“allude” and “refer”? The dictionary gives 
them as synonyms. B. L. T. 


[“ Refer” is more definite than “allude.” 
A speaker alludes to a thing when he refers to 
it in a slight or indefinite way. Newspaper 
writers frequently use “allude” incorrectly. 
“ He alluded to” and “he spoke of” mean two 
different things. — W. H. H. ] 

Kindly inform me whether persons contribu- 
ting political articles of interest or short stories 
to newspapers or periodicals, not being repor- 
ters, or in any way connected with the papers, 
receive any remuneration for their work, and, 
if so, about how much? j- F. Bs 


[ Most large papers pay outside contributors 
according to the amount of space their contri- 
butions occupy. » usual daily newspaper 
rate is about $2.50 a thousand words. — w. H. H.1 


Will you kindly allow a Canadian to ask if 
the expressions, “he don’t,” “she don’t,” and 
“it don’t,” are considered grammatical by the 
American press? I find them freely used in 
newspapers and books. I also notice that in 
speaking of the days of the week the preposition 
“on” is frequently left out, as “I shall be there 
Monday,” instead of, “I shall be there on 
Monday.” I also lately read in an American 
journal, “he had to sit up nights.” English 
writers consider the examples quoted as very 
grave mistakes. Will you please tell me if they 
are tolerated, and if so, why, by American 
authors of repute ? M. L. S. 


[ The use of “don’t” with a singular subject 
is ungrammatical and improper, and it is a pity 
that it issocommon. Very many of the best 
American writers prefer not to use “on” with 
the names of the days of the week. The phrase, 
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“sit up nights,” is common, and to many good 
American writers does not seem to be objec- 
tionable. — w. H. H. ] 


What is the explanation of “pp” after the 

rinted signature on a receipt? Apparently it 
is for “per,” but I never saw “pp” used except 
in one case. Ss. 

[ One proof-reader to whom this question was 
submitted suggests that possibly the “ pp” is an 
abbreviation of “per proximum,” which he 
would translate “ by proxy.”’ Can any one give 
a better explanation ? — w. H. H. ] 





THE SCRAP BASKET. 


The “appeal” of Ella Wheeler Wilcox pub- 
lished in THE WRITER recently prompts me to 
voice what has long been in my heart, the ques- 
tion: Why can’t we have a Beneficial Fund for 
Authors, each member paying so much a year, 
so the sick or needy ones can draw so much a 


year and live where they choose ? An J. C. 
PuHILapevpuia, Penn. 


H. A. Saxton’s article in the April WRITER, 
under the heading “ Business Relations Between 
Author and Editor,” is either true or false, as 
regards rejection and return of once-accepted 
manuscript by a well-known magazine. I believe 
it to be true; and for that reason think that the 
name of the magazine should have been given, 
that authors may be warned what to expect. I 
think that a list of publications which do not 
return manuscripts, even when accompanied by 
stamps, should be published. 


GOLDEN RULE. 
New York, N. Y. 


“A Professional Critic,” in the February 
WRITER, reminds me of a provoking incident 
that occurred some years ago. The A/dine, 
then a flourishing magazine, had accepted a 
poem called “ Songs of the Months,” consisting 
of a stanza for each month. That for Decem- 
ber read thus : — 

The year is at rest. 
A robe of white 
Is folded across his peaceful breast. 


Gaily the Christmas bells are ringing, 
Anthems of joy the world is singing. 


Defective, 1 admit; and had some kindly critic 


called my attention to the loneliness of the 

second line, I would have prefaced the whole — 

so I think now — with something of this sort : — 
In the waning light. 

But the critic of the A/dine was poet (!) as 
well. So my luckless stanza was made to read 
thus : — 

Tired and aged quite, 
The year is at rest, etc. 


I can laugh at it now, but I felt strangled 
then every time I thought of it. 


ALICE M. GURNSEY. 
Curicaco, Il. 


——- 


THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of THe Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. ] 


“ Guess.” — A correspondent leads us to infer 
that the use of “I guess” for “I think” isa 
Yankeeism, and that the words “are by no 
means synonyms.” This erroneous impression 
is gradually being effaced from our rhetorics. 
The word “guess” comes from the well of 
English pure and undefiled. Chaucer in his 
description of the squire says: “Of twenty 
yeer of age he was I gesse.” The same use is 
found in passages in Milton, Dryden, and 
Shakespeare. F. A. B. 

MALpeEN, Mass. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue SovereIGNS AND Courts oF Evropsr. 
With Portraits. 439 pp. Cloth. 
& Company. 1891. 


By “ Politikos.”’ 
New York: D. Appleton 


Who “ Politikos ” may be is an open question, 
and there are signs in the well-made volume indic- 
ating that he is a composite character, but as 
“ Politikos, ” without too close examination, he 
is certainly marvellously well-informed concern- 
ing the royal personages of Europe and the 
current history and court life ofall the European 
countries. His book is history in its most 
palatable form, modern history, treating of 
events and people with which all intelligent 
persons are more or less familiar, and spiced 
with anecdote and gossip that make its charac- 
ters seem something more than ghost-like figures 
stalking through the unreal atmosphere of the 
shadowy past. It is the story of interesting 
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events as forming part of the lives of real men 
and women, who are men and women none the 
less because they happen to be kings and queens. 
No other book gives such an opportunity to be- 
come well acquainted with the life of Europe 
during recent years, and he who reads this book 
thoroughly will be well-informed concerning all 
the characters and events of recent European 
history. A good index would have added great- 
ly to the value of the volume, and it is to be 
hoped may be supplied in a second edition. 
The series of portraits of reigning sovereigns 
is very interesting. W. H. H. 

Lire oF Joun Boyrez O’RerLty. Together with his complete 

»0ems and speeches, edited by Mrs. John Boyle O’Reilly. 

3y James Jeffrey Roche. 790 pp. Cloth. New York: 

Cassell Publishing Company. 1891. 

The life of John Boyle O’Reilly, told in this 
volume by a loyal, intimate, and loving friend, 
is as interesting as any novel. It is full of 
excitement and adventure, and told as it is with 
the aid of records, letters, and newspaper quo- 
tations, while it has all the fascination of 
romance, it has the charm of truth. John Boyle 
O’Reilly lived a remarkable life, remarkable for 
its experiences, for its accomplishments, and 
for its promise which Fate meant never should 
be fulfilled. Mr. Roche is a faithful biographer, 
in love with his subject, but not unduly lauda- 
tory, as every one who reads the facts he 
records must admit. His book thrills with the 
life and vitality which characterized the warm- 
hearted poet-exile, and it gives a bright picture 
of a man whom countless people loved. The 
complete poems and speeches of O’Reilly are 
included in the volume, and, as Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who contributes an introduction to the 
book, well says, they will form the best monu- 
ment to his memory. Full-page pictures of the 
poet, his library, his birthplace, his cottage at 
Hull, etc., and reproductions of fac-simile letters 
add to the interest of the volume. ww. H. H. 
Our Iraty. By Charles Dudley Warner. 226 pp. 

$2.50. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1891. 

Mr. Warner is an enthusiast regarding the 
climate and the beauties of Southern California, 
and in “Our Italy” all his literary skill is 
devoted to setting forth the attractiveness of 
this region, which he describes as “a unique 
corner of the earth, unparalleled, so far as I 
know, in the world.” He frankly admits that 
there are secluded valleys which become very 
hot in the daytime in midsummer, and that the 
dust is the great annoyance everywhere; but 
his picture in the main is a brilliant one, and is 
destined to attract people to the country which 
it so vividly portrays. The literary excellence 
of the work is so great that it seems a pity that 
all guide-books and “boom ” literature cannot 
be written by authors as skilful as Mr. Warner ; 
and the illustrations, especially those by Gib- 


Cloth, 


son, are exquisite. The closing chapters of 
the book are devoted to the Yosemite valley, 
the Mariposa trees, and the other wonders of 
California. W. H. H. 
Notes on EnGuisH Literature. By Fred Parker Emery. 
155 pp. Cloth, $1.10. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1891. 
The author of this little book is instructor in 
English in the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, and his book contains the notes, or 
syllabus, of a course of lectures prepared for 
his classes. It is a guide to the most note- 
worthy productions of English writers, and its 
aim is “to indicate to the student what it is 
best worth his time to read and to study — what 
is the author’s position chronologically and in 
the development of thought, what was his life; 
what were his chief works, what the charac- 
teristics of each; what was his style; what 
were the political events of his day, what the 
society and the religion, what the prevailing 
literary characteristics of the era to which he 
belongs.”” Mr. Emery has done his work well, 
and his book will be a useful aid to any one 
who wants to get a comprehensive knowledge 
of English literature. W. H. H. 
Evectricity: THE SCIENCE OF 


tury. By E. M. Caillard. 
New York: 


THE NINETEENTH CEN- 
Illustrated. 310 pp. Cloth. 
D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 

This new book on a subject of which the 
world has really known little until within the 
last few years, and of which it is destined to 
know a great deal more within the next decade, 
will be welcome to the general reader, who finds 
it hard to keep pace with the progress of elec- 
trical discovery. The writer has aimed to make 
his work a hand-book for popular use, and to 
give such an outline of modern electrical 
science as may be readily understood by 
readers who have no previous acquaintance 
with the subject. If those who have to write 
about electrical matters would make a careful 
study of this book, they would not make such 
elementary blunders as appear now every day 
in print. W. H. H. 
JuGcernauT. By George Cary Eggleston and Dolores Mar- 

bourg. 343 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York: Fords, How- 

ard, & Hulbert. 1891. 

“ Juggernaut ” is a strong story of an editor 
who sacrificed everything, even his wife, in a 
mad struggle for position and wealth. The 
story is vividly written, and holds the reader’s 
interest, although the moral tone is not unexcep- 
tionable, and the book has a slightly sensational 
character. This is the more to be regretted, as 
previous works by Mr. Eggleston have reached 
high rank and have been well spoken of. 

Re As % 
Stories oF O_p New Spain. By Thomas A. Janvier. 326 
pp. Cloth. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 18gr. 

Nine of Mr. Janvier’s fascinating tales of 
life in Mexico and the Southwest are included 
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in this volume, which is issued in the attractive 
and substantial style characteristic of the 
Appletons. The book opens with “San 
Antonio of the Gardens,” which has been called 
the most beautiful American short story of 
recent years. A new story, entitled “ A Mexi- 
can Night,” is marked bythe vivid character- 
drawing, the dramatic force, and the charming 
humor which have made Mr. Janvier’s stories 
so popular, and the other tales in the book are 
all favorites. W. H. H. 

A Soctat DeEparTuRE. How Orthodosia and I Went 


Round the World by Ourselves. By Sara Jeanette Duncan 
Illustrated. 417 pp. Cloth, $1.75. New York: D. Apple- 


ton & Company. 1890. 

No more unconventional or more entertain- 
ing book of travel than this has been published 
in recent years. The author’s bright style, her 
unfailing sense of humor, her frank freedom in 
describing personal experiences, and her original 
way of looking at everything give to her book a 
charm which no reader can resist. Her story 
of the journeyings of two young women, unpro- 
tected, but undismayed, is full of genuine 
interest, and the book is full of amusing sur- 
prises from the first page to the last. It is as 
unlike the conventional guide-book “ work of 
travels ” as can be imagined. To these two 
original voyageurs travel was not work, but play, 
and the reader of this record of their adventures 
never has to toil to keep up with them. F. H. 
Townsend has contributed to the book more 
than 1oo illustrations, in which he has admirably 
reproduced the spirit of the text. “A Social 
Departure” is a book that every one will want 
to read, and keep to read again. W: C2. 
Detective Jounson oF New ORLEANS. 


Hancock. 247 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
Ogilvie. 1891. 


By Harry Irving 
New York: J. S. 


Harry Irving Hancock is a bright young 
newspaper man, for some time connected with 
the Boston Globe. This detective story is full 
of life and adventure, and will interest the 
reader. W. H. H. 

A New EnGLanp Nun, Ano OTHER Srories. 


Wilkins. 468 pp. Cloth, $1.25. New York 
Brothers. 1891 


3y Mary E 
Harper & 


Miss Wilkins is to-day unquestionably the 
most skilful writer of short stories of New Eng- 
land life, and the perfection of her art is shown 
by the fact that, in spite of the narrow limits of 
her field, there is no monotonous sameness in 
the twenty-four stories included in this volume. 
She has a wonderful faculty for reproducing in 
fanciful print the stern angularities and the 
tender sentiment of rural life in New England, 
and her stories go to the heart of every one who 
has ever lived among the characters and the 
customs that she depicts. For the story writer 
her book is a model to be studied with care, 
and happy indeed will be the author who can 


discover anything of the secret of Miss Wilkins’ 
art. The realism of such pictures as she draws 
makes the realism of Mr. Howells, wonderful 
as it is, seem, by comparison, tedious and long- 
drawn out. W. H. H. 


Japan. A Sailor’s Visit. 


By M. B. Cook. 
New York: 


John B. Alden. 18g1. 

Captain Cook is a bright Yankee sailor, hail- 
ing from the glorious state of Maine, and this 
record of his impressions of Japan is written in 
a clear-headed, straightforward style, that wins 
for him at once the friendship of the reader. 
There is no “fine writing” in the book. It is 
evidently an accurate record of the impressions 
of an intelligent observer, and as such, referring 
to an interesting country about which Americans 
are generally ignorant, it has a peculiar value. 
W. H. H. 


SonGs oF THE Lire ETERNAL, AND OTHER WriTINGs. By 
Edward Randall Knowles. 38 pp. Cloth. Doston: J. 
Stilman Smith & Company. 1891. 

Mr. Knowles is a thoughtful writer, and his 
poems are gracefully expressed. His publishers 
have given to the volume an attractive dress. 

W. H. H. 


EnGLisH Worps. By F 
Cloth, $1.25. New York: 


146 pp. Cloth. 


Tue COMPOUNDING OF 
Teall. 223 pp. 
i891. 

This manual, the first of its kind, is designed 
for the use of “authors, printers, teachers, 
telegraphers, stenographers,” etc. It is a care- 
ful and scholarly attempt to show the principles 
of “The Compounding of English Words,” 
telling when and why the hyphen should be 
used. Proof-readers and authors will find it to 
their advantage carefully to study this little 
manual, upon which the author has spent five 
years. BA. 2 


. Horace 
ohn Ireland. 


Tue Diseases OF Personauity. By Th. Ribot. Authorized 
Translation. 157 pp. Cloth, 75 cents. Chicago: The Open 
Court Publishing Company. 1891. 


To the psychologist and biologist of to-day, 
interested in the intricate problem of the devel- 
opment of the human mind, “ The Diseases of 


” 


Personality,” translated from the French of 
Professor Ribot, of the College of France, will 
be found an interesting and fascinating book. 
It deals with the strange problems of double 
personality, particularly as manifested in mental 
disease, and contains a number of remarkable 
and well-authenticated cases of interesting and 
singular disorders of the intellect. E. A. T. 
Tue Iron Game. By Henry F. Keenan. 405 pp. 
$1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 1891. 
A new novel by the author of “The Aliens” 
is sure to be strong, and to command a thought 
ful audience. “The Iron Game” opens with 
Jack Sprague’s expulsion from college on ac- 
count of his war enthusiasm and combat with 
a young Southerner, and his immediate enlist- 


Cloth, 
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ment in the Union army. The story is a war 
story, full of vigor, and written in a terse, con- 
densed style. President Lincoln appears, as 
does President Davis, and their characters are 
true to life and history. The plot is well 
handled, the action is dramatic, and Mr. 

Keenan is to be congratulated upon producing 

another story which will add to his fame. 

E. A. T. 

Translated from the French, 

422 pp. Cloth. New York: 
1891. 

This “Art Dictionary” is well printed and 
carefully illustrated, the author, M. Adeline, is a 
well-known French authority, and a large amount 
of excellent material has been added from other 
sources by the translator. It will no doubt be 
a useful vade mecum for students and art critics. 
Nothing so surely betrays the tyro as an igno- 
rance or misuse of art terms, but with this book 
of ready reference near at hand there should be 
no excuse for pretentious ignorance. E. A. T. 

A Queer Famiry. By Effie W. Merriman. 
$1.00. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1891. 
The editor of the Housekeeper has recently 

published “ Pards, ” which has attracted favor- 

able notice. “A Queer Family” is another 


Apg.ine’s Art DicTIONARY. 
and Enlarged. Illustrated. 
D. Appleton & Company. 


215 pp. Cloth, 


juvenile story which aims to picture boy life, and 
show the warm-heartedness of some little vaga- 


bonds. The moral tone of the book is not objec- 
tionable, but it is a pity that all the characters 
are forced to spice their conversation with slang 
and bad grammar that even a New York news- 
boy might hesitate to use. E. A. T. 

Tue Reaper’s Guripe 1n Economic, SoctAL, AND PoLiTIcaL 

Science. Being a Classified Bibliography, American, 

English, French, and German, with Descriptive Notes, 

Author, Title, and Subject Index, Course of Reading, Col- 

lege Courses, etc. Edited by R. R. Bowker and George 

Iles. 169 pp. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. New York: 

The Society for Political Education. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Publishing Agents. 1891. 

The authors of this hand-book, both of whom 
were admirably fitted by previous experience 
for bibliographical work, have done for literary 
workers a useful service in its preparation. 
Both the plan and the execution of the book 
are excellent, and it will be found an invaluable 
aid by every student of political economy or by 
the writer on economic subjects. The arrange- 
ment of the bibliographies of special subjects 
is most convenient, and the authors have had 
the assistance of such able specialists as Pro- 
fessor James Royce, David Dudley Field, 
Andrew H. White, Professor E. R. A. Seligman, 
and others equally well known. The work is 
exhaustive and complete , and all necessary 
details, including price and publisher’s address, 
are given about each book mentioned init. The 
chief subjects under which references are given 
are: Land and Rent; Labor and Capital; 
Money, Banking, and Speculation; Commerce 


‘ 


and Trade; Free Trade and_ Protection; 
Socialism, Communism, Anarchism; Pauper- 
ism, Immigration, and Race Questions; Public 
Health; The Liquor Question; American, 
Canadian, and European Governments ; Inter- 
national Law, Diplomacy; Municipal Affairs ; 
and Statistics. A list is given of the various 
courses in political economy given in American 
colleges. W. H. H. 

A Week tn New York. 


328 pp. 
Company. 


By Ernest Ingersoll. 
Paper, 50 cents. Chicago: 

1891. 

If Mr. Ingersoll managed to see in “ A Week 
in New York” all the interesting items com- 
pactly fitted into his guide-book, he must be a 
miracle, not only in strength, but of observa- 
tion. This guide-book is up to date, which is a 
great thing in connection with a rapidly grow- 
ing city like New York; it is exact, which is 
still more important, and the items are selected 
with judgment and condensed with care. The 
book is fairly well illustrated, contains a good 
map, and, though weakly bound in paper, may 
be recommended to the wayfaring man who 
wishes to “do” New York well and cheaply. 
E. A. T. 


Illustrated. 
Rand, McNally, & 


PrRiMER OF ETHICS. 


By Benjamin B. Comegys. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


Boston: Ginn & Company. 189¢. 

When Charles Dudley Warner recommends 
that a simple text-book on ethics should be in- 
troduced in every public school, with the hope 
of seeing a little reverence replace the growing 
‘“‘ bumptiousness and smartness ” of young Amer- 
ica, he furnishes some excuse for the appear- 
ance of this “ Primer of Ethics,” which is a 
revision of Jacob’s Abbot’s famous * Rollo Code 
of Morals.” This has been “out of print for 
many years,” but Rollo is one of those “ Sand- 
ford-and-Merton” style of boys whom some 
good people will not willingly let die; if the 
children can only be made to be as fond of him 
and his rules for good conduct as were their 
parents, Mr. Comegys will have succeeded in a 
very difficult task. my 
Monry. By Emile Zola. 435 pp. Cloth. $1.00. Boston: Benj. 

R. Tucker. 1891. 

Mr. Tucker’s translation of Zola’s newest 
book is faithful to the text throughout — some- 
thing which cannot be said of other American 
editions. The work of translation has been 
skilfully done, and the book gives much the 
same impression in English as in the original 
French. A good portrait of the author is given 
as a frontispiece. W. H. H 


146 pp. 


Tue Wasuincton Cook Book. Practical Autographic Re- 
ceipts by Mrs. Benjamin, Harrison and Others. 290 pp. 
Cloth, $1.00. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 18qr. 
This cook book is notable because it contains 

recipes contributed by more than 200 women 

prominent in official and social life at the 
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national capital, the autographic signature of 
each being attached to her contribution. Mrs. 
Harrison’s recipe for ‘clear soup” is repro- 
duced in her handwriting, although it would have 
been more legible in print. Those who use the 
book may be interested to discover whether 
Democratic recipes are better than Republican 
recipes, or vice versa. In addition to these 
“statesmen’s dishes,” the book contains Mrs. 
Bailey’s recipes for “ The Chafing Dish and 
Blazer.” W. H. H. 


STEADFAST. 
cents. 


By Rose Terry 


Cooke. 426 pp. Paper, 50 
Boston : 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Company. 1891. 

“ Steadfast” is the story of asaint and a sin- 
ner, and when it was first issued, two or three 
years ago, it was generally acknowledged to be 
the best story Mrs. Cooke had ever written. In 
the Riverside Paper Series it will be enjoyed 
by hosts of new readers. W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[All books sent to the editor of THe Writer will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine. ] 


Evo.uTion 1n SCIENCE AND ART. 
lace. By Edward D. Cope, Ph. D. II. — Ernst Haeckel. By 
Thomas B. Wakeman. III.— The Scientific Method. By 
Francis Ellingwood Abbott, Ph. D. IV.— Herbert Spen 
cer’s Synthetic Philosophy. By Benjamin F. Underwood 
= ro cents each. New York: D. Appleton & Company- 
1891. 


Mavprat. By George Sand. Translated from the French by 
Henrietta E. Miller. Illustrated. 241 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 18g1. 


A Wroncep Wire. By May Agnes Fleming. 414 pp. 
25 cents. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 1861. 


“Tocs.” Puck’s Library, No. 46. 30 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
New York; Keppler & Schwarzmann. 1891. 


A Sounp-EnGuisH Primer. By Augustin Knoflach. 
Boards. New York: G. E. Stechert. 1890 


A Mopern Rosauinp. By F. Xavier Calvert. 
Paper; 50 cents. Chicago: Rand, 
1890. 


I.— Alfred Russel Wal- 


Paper, 


68 pp. 


250 pp. 
McNally, & Company. 


Hortense. By W. Heimburg. Translated from the German 
y Mary E. Almy. 336 pp. Paper,25 cents. Chicago: 
Rand, McNally, & Company. 1891. 


Wee Wirue Winkie, AND OTHER Srories. 
Kipling. 226 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 
McNally, & Company. 18g. 


By Rudyard 
Chicago: Rand, 


From Ocgan To Ocean. 
186 pp. Paper, 25 cents. 


Ir Soe Witt Sue WI. 
Paper, 50 cents. Boston : 


By Commissioner Ballington Booth. 
New York: J. S. Ogilvie. 1891. 
By Mary A. Denison. 
Lee & Shepard. 1891. 


Vol. XXVI._ Illustrated. 
New York: John B. Alden. 1861. 


Tue ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. Edited for the o se 
of Schools by Alice H. White. 285 pp. Stiff boards, 
cents. Boston: Ginn & Company. 1891. 


Business Book-KEEPING. 
75 cents. Boston: 


351 Pp- 


ALpen’s ManiFro_p CycLopapia. 
Hal’ morocco. 


By George E. Gay. 


93 pp. Cloth, 
Ginn & Company. 1891. 


INSPIRATIONS OF THE ScHOoL TEACHER. 
alker. 13 pp. Paper, 10 cents. 
Knowles & Company. 1890. 


By Eva = 
Chicago: W. 


Tue Woman or Ice. Translated from the French of Adolphe 
Belot. 372 pp. Cloth. St. Paul, Minn.: The Price- 
McGill Publishing Company. 1891. 


Tue NuGents or Carriconna. By Tighe Hopkins. 300 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1891, 


NEW MUSIC RECEIVED: 


From the White-Smith Publishing Company, 62 Stanhope 
street, Boston: Vocal—‘‘In May Day,” Edward Baxter 
Felton ; ‘‘ Amor Perdido ”’ (‘‘ Blighted Love’? ) Edward Bax- 
ter Felton; ‘‘ The Sea Hath Its Pearls,” H. W. Longfellow 
and Berthol Tours; ‘‘ Why do I Weep for Thee,”” W. V. Wal- 
lace; ‘‘ Beyond the Blue,” quartette, C. A. White; “‘ Think- 
** Oh. Tell Us Merry Birds,” C. 
A. White ; “‘ The Kiss, Dear Maid,” ‘‘ The Meeting,’”’ Edward 
Baxter Felton; ‘‘ Life’s Eternal,” 4 
quartette, C. A. White; ‘“‘The Mother’s Lullaby,” ‘ The 
Death of the Knight,’’ Duncan B. Harrison; ‘‘I Heard a 
Voice,” Louisa Gray and Ciro Pinsuti; ‘‘ I Love My Love,” 
Charles Mackay and Ciro Pinsuti; ‘‘ I Dreamt That I Dwelt in 
Marble Halls,” “Bohemian Girl,” M. W. Balfe; 
**Good-by, Sweetheart, Good-by,’”? J. L. Hatton; ‘‘ Once 
Again,” Lionel H. Lewin and Arthur S. Sullivan; ‘‘ Gold 
Rolls Here Beneath,’’ ‘“‘ Yearnings,”’ Rubinstein ; *‘ The Snow 
Lies White,” Jean Ingelow and Arthur S. Sullivan; ‘ Last 
Greeting,’’ Beranger and Schubert; ‘‘ I’ve Worked Eight 
Hours This Day,” Felix McGlennon, arranged by John S. 
Baker ; ‘‘ Regina Ceeli,’”? C. C. Stearns; ‘‘ Mary and John,” 
arranged by Banks M. Davidson; ‘‘ The Sinking Ship,” duet, 
C. A. White; ‘‘Only Tired,” ‘‘ Favorita,”? C. A. White; 
** Peace, Troubled Soul,” “‘ Father in Mercy,’ “Glory to 
God,”’ quartettes for male voices, C. A. White; ‘‘ Honest 
Hearts and Willing Hands,” eight numbers, Duncan B. 
Harrison. Piano — ‘* Walter’s Prize Song,’’ from ‘‘ Die Mei- 
stersinger,”” F. Bendel; ‘‘ Ruby Waltzes,’? John Wiegand 
“Fam: Quickstep,” ‘‘ Early Morn March,” E. Mack; “‘ The 
King’s Guard,” Paul Keller; “‘Barcarolle,’’ Sydney 
Smith ; ‘‘The World Triumphant,’’ march, Harne A. Peck; 
“Danse Espagnole,”’ C. A. White; “Oh! The Laddie,” 
Scotch reel, C. A. White; “ Little Scotchman,”’ schottische, 
C. A. White ; “ Flirtation Waltz,” P. A. Steck; ‘‘ Norika,” 
mazurka, L. Gobbaerts ; ‘‘ Vienna Forever,’’ march, Johann 
Schrammel ; “ Columbian Exposition March,” G. R. Lam- 
pard; ‘ Ariel,’’ Mrs. H. B. Hudson; *‘ The Edith Gavotte,” 
Edward Baxter Felton; ‘‘ Robert Le Diable,”’ fantaisie dra- 
Sydney Smith; ‘‘ Jeunesse,’ fantaisie élégante, 
Ravina; ‘“‘The Old Homestead,” C. C. Stearns; 
“Princess Royal Galop,” J. Helfrich; ‘Fallen Leaves,” 
schottische, C. A. White; ‘‘ Ashton Polka,’’? John Fiegand; 
*Love’s Dreamland Waltz,” for four hands, Otto Roeder. 
Violin and Piano — “‘ Vows of Love,’ Bertram Harriott. 


ing,’’ solo for tenor and bass; 


“Give Us Shelter,” male 


from 


march, 


matique, 


Henri 


7 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


[ Readers who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the following list, 
will confer a favor if they will mention THe Writer when they 
write. ] 


Business Men Wuo Are AvurTuors. 
New York Daily Continent for March 29. 

Novet Reapinc. Professor B. B. Huntoon. 
(Ky. ) Post for February 26. 

Miss Mary Aince DeVere. Brooklyn Eagle for March 2°. 


Margaret Hamm. 


Louisville 
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Joun C. Feemont’s UnrinisHep Memorrs. 
St. Joseph (Mo.) Weekly News for February 13. 

Wituram Cutven Bryant. Phebe A. Holder. ” Queries 
Magazine for April. 

Tue Science or Fiction. Walter Besant. Reprinted from 
New York Independent in Public Opinion for April 18. 

Firty YEARS oF JourNALISM. Pajfer Worldfor April. 

Ipsen’s ‘‘ Branp.’”’ Rev. Richard Armstrong, B. A. Re- 
printed from Westminster Review, London, in 
Digest for April 18. 

A New Literary Imputse. Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. Christian Union for April g. 

SuHort Stupries 1n Literature. XIII. and XIV. —The 
Spirit of the Age. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian 
for April 9 and 16. 

American Literature. William Sharp. Reprinted from 
London National Review in Public Opinion for April 1. 

ArcHIBALD LampMan. Lilly E. F. Barry. Toronto Week 
for April 10. 

WituiaM James LINTON. 
trated Magazine for April. 

TueoporeE De BANVILLE. 
for April. 

A Letrer From W. H. BA.tovu. 
Whittier.” America for April 9. 

ProGressivE JOURNALISM. Reprinted from /nland Printer 
in Press and Printer for April 11. 

Wuart Is an AuTHoR? Kate Field. Kate Field’s Wash- 
ington for April 15. 

James Russet. Lowe. 
azine for April. 

Some Aspects oF LITERATURE. 


S. | R. Davis 


Literary 


7: 
mion 


Fred G. Kitton. Zuglish [llus- 


Maur:ce Thompson. America 


** A Fraud on Poe 


Mary J. Keyes. Queries Mag- 
Far and Near for April. 

History oF HistoricAL WRITING IN America. — IV. 
J. F. Jameson, Ph. D. Mew England Magazine for April. 

A Lirerary ArtstTocracy. Reprinted from London St. 
James’ Gazette in Literary News for April. 

Mr. STEDMAN ON Poetry. 

INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT. 
April. 

Joz. Cuanpier Harris. Will M. Clemens. Library and 
Studio for January. 


Critic for April 4. 


R. U. Johnson. Critic for 


Are “THe Memoirs oF TALLEYRAND” AuTHENTIC? F. 
A. Aulard. Reprinted from Revue Bleue ( Paris) in Literary 
Digest for April 4 and April 18. 

Tuomas CARLYyLe’s Home anp Home Lirk. 
trait. Mary De Morgan. 
EvGene Fievp. 
Book Buyer for April. 

Is Literature A ‘“ BurninG Question”? 
Thorne. Glode for January. 

Short Stupres 1n Literature. XII.—The Impress of 
Nature. Hamilton W. Mabie. Christian Union for April 2. 

“Styte Is tHe Man Himsecr.’? Maurice Thompson. 
America for March 26. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. With Portrait. 
Review of Reviews for April. 

Women as JourNALISTS. Commercial Union for March 26. 

American Literature. William Sharp. Reprinted from 
National Review (London ) in Literary Digest for March 28. 

Tue Mopern Literature or ITaLy Since THE YEAR 
1870. Cesare Lombroso. Monist for April. 

REMINISCENCES OF CHARLES READE, WILKIE CoLLins, 


Cuartes Dickens, AND Bret HArTE. Joseph Hatton, 
New York World for April 19. 


With Por- 
Homemaker for April. 


With Portrait. Charles H. Dennis. 


W. Hz 


Mrs. Annie Besant. 


Epwin Arnotp. With Portrait. Book News for April. 

SpanisH Literature. Translated from Paris Revue des 
Deux Mondes in Public Opinion for March 28. 

Directions FoR Home Booxsinpinc. Mew York Herald 
for April 19. 

Newspaper Errors. “M.M.” EZ och for April 24. 

New York Trisune FirtiretH ANNIVERSARY CELEBRA- 
TIoN. New York papers for April 11. 
Mrs. EvizaspetH B. Custer. 
Globe in Chicago Globe for April 13. 
French AutTuHors’ PRorits. 
Advertiser for April 11. 

A TALK ABouT Book-MAkING. Henry G. Coyle. 
field ( Mass. ) Homestead for April 18. 

Kate Fievp. 
April 15. 


Reprinted from Boston 
New York Commercial 


Spring- 


Edith Sessions Tupper. Buffalo News for 


Mrs. Annie Besant. New York World for April 12. 

One YEAR’s EXPERIENCE OF A LITERARY ASPIRANT. E. 
B. Findlay. “Mew York Home Journal for April 15. 

TYPEWRITER OR PEN? ( Preference of Editors and Authors. 
Margaret Hamm. St. Louis Republic, Syracuse Herald for 
April 19. 

AT THE GRAVES OF 
SEVERN. 
April 12. 

FicTIOn AS A SCIENCE. 
ald for April 12. 

NewsPpAPER WorK AS 
WRITING. 


SHELLEY, 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 


Keats, AND JoSEPH 
New York Herald for 
Thomas Hardy. Mew York Her- 
A PREPARATION FOR 
New York World for April 12. 

Jerome K. Jeromg. ‘“H. T. S.” 
April 6. 

Anprew Lanc. “H.T.S.” Chicago Post for March 30. 

Boston Literary Men. “O. M. E. R.” 
( Mass. ) SAy for April 5. 

CHARLOTTE Bronte’s Home. Edgar L. Wakeman. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 


George Macdonald has a new novel, called 
“There and Back.” 


Joel Benton, the poet and littérateur, is now 
engaged in collecting his various papers on the 
late P. T. Barnum, who was his friend of many 
years standing. 


L. J. Vance, ex-editor of the New York 
Epoch, is now president of the Advance Press 
Syndicate, Warren street, New York. He is 
also one of the staff of Once a Week, and book 


reviewer for one of the New York dailies 
besides. 


Celia Thaxter has already reopened for the 


season her cottage at Appledore, Isles of 
Shoals. 
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Mrs. Mary Tappan Wright, who contributes 
to the May number of Scribner's a bright and 
cheery story, entitled “ A Fragment of a Play,” 
is the wife of a Harvard professor. 


Owing to the serious illness of the editor, 
Maximilian Toch, the publication of the Phofo- 
graphic Globe, New York, has been suspended. 


“Men with a Mission” is a new fifty-cent 
series of brief biographies in handy form, de- 
voted to characters in English and American 
history, whose lives were full of action and 
great aims. The volumes nearly ready are 
devoted to Tyndale, Stanley, Latimer, and 
Kingsley. Those to be issued during the 
spring are devoted to Lincoln, Howard, Lord 
Lawrence, and Livingstone. Thomas Whitta- 
ker, New York, is the publisher. 


Mr. Metcalf, who has recently resigned the 
editorship of the Forum, is an authority on 
caves. This is said to be his hobby. Another 
original fad is that of Edward A. Oldham, the 
Southern contributor to the Century, who has a 
collection of photographs of famous trees. He 
is accused of being a veritable crank on this 
subject, and goes into raptures at the sight of a 
beautifully developed oak or tall and majestic 
pine. 


“ Julien Gordon ” ( Mrs. Cruger ) has a_ brief 
article in the Worth American Review tor May 
on “The Modern Extinction of Genius,” in 
which she takes the ground that they speak not 
wisely who say that the former times in litera- 
ture were better than the present. She singles 
out for special praise Tolstoi, Daudet, De 
Maupassant, Bret Harte, Valera, and other 
recent novelists. The policy of the Review to 
lay before its readers from month tomonth the 
carefully matured opinions of the most eminent 
men and women in this country and Europe, 
upon topics of interest to all intelligent readers, 
is fully maintained in this number. 


A jolly party is now travelling to the Pacific 
coast. It consists of Julian Hawthorne, 
Mayo Hazeltine, Nugent Robinson, and Joseph 
Stoddard. They were entertained at the Uni- 
versity Club at Chicago, and by the various 
clubs in San Francisco. They will return by the 
Northern Pacific road the second week in May. 


The prizes offered by the American Eco- 
nomic Association for the best essays on the 
subject of “Women Wage-Earners ” have just 
been awarded. There were about thirty com- 
petitors. The first prize of $300 was given to 
Miss Clare de Graffenreid, of Washington, D. 
C. The essay written by Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell, of New York, received the second prize of 
$200. 

John Ernest McCann stood manfully by the 
Echoes of the Week to the last echo, which was 
published some weeks ago. In collaboration 
with Nugent Robinson, he wrote two plays of 
one act. One play has been sold to Augustin 
Daly, the other to Richard Mansfield. 

Helen Marshall North,in the Mew York 
Ledger, says that Mrs. Amélie Rives Chanler 
is rapidly recovering from her recent illness, 
and will soon publish a novel that may eclipse 
all of her previous efforts. 


The “ American Catalogue” of new books 
prepared by Adolph Growoll, managing editor 
of the Publishers’ Weekly, is made by pho- 
tography — not by photographing printed pages, 
but from paragraphs suitably rearranged. Each 
number of the Pudlishers’ Weekly gives a list 
of the week’s new books. At the year’s end an 
annual catalogue presents the titles in alphabeti- 
cal order. Mr. Growoll clips them out from 
the Weekly and pastes them on sheets of paper 
the size of the Annual’s page. Photo-litho- 
graphed, his sheets give him plates for the press 
at something less than half the cost of resetting 
the matter in type. 


Says the Publisher's Weekly: “The state- 
ment that Graham R. Tomson is the pseudonym 
of Miss Frances Wynne has been questioned. 
We made the announcement on the information 
of an authority whose accuracy we had no rea- 
son to question. ‘M. E.’ writes that the wife 
of Arthur Tomson, a well-known English artist, 
is the author of a dainty lyric with which the 
name of ‘Graham R. Tomson’ has become 
identified. Her name in full, he claims, is 
Mrs. Arthur Graham Tomson, but that for 
some reason she prefers to be known as Graham 
R. Tomson. Her maiden name, on the author- 
ity of a letter written to Mr Griswold, is said to 
have been Graham Rosamond Ball.” 
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The successful competitors for the one- 
thousand-dollar prize offered in 1889 by the 
American Secular Union for the best essay, 
treatise, or manual adapted to instruct children 
in the principles of morality, without inculcating 
religious doctrines, are N. P. Gilman, editor of 
the Literary World, and E. P. Jackson, a 
master in the Boston Latin School, between 
whom it is to be divided. 

A new book on Carlyle, written by Dr. Ewald 
Flugel of the University of Leipsic, and trans- 
lated by Miss Jessica Gilbert Tyler, daughter 
of Professor Moses Coit Tyler, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, will be published this summer or 
autumn. 

A new book of short stories is promised from 
Joel Chandler Harris, who figures in the minds 
of a host of readers as “Uncle Remus.” It is 
entitled “ Balaam and his Master, and Other 
Stories,” and will be issued from the Riverside 
Press. 

The Mew York World for April 22 says: 
“ Advices from Camden state that Walt Whit- 
man got out in the mid-April sun and warmth 
of Thursday, propelled in his wheel chair, the 
first time after four months of imprisonment in 
his sick-room. He has had the worst winter 
yet from grip and gastric troubles and 
threatened blindness, but keeps good spirits, and 
has a new little forthcoming book in the printer’s 
hands.” Mr. Whitman’s book is to be called 
“Good-by, My Fancy!” and will contain in 
its seventy-five pages all of his recently pub- 
lished verse and prose, besides a number of 
new poems. 

Stuart Merrill, the translator of “ Pastels in 
Prose,” has just published a book of French 
poems in Paris. Though Mr. Merrill is an 
American by birth, he has lived nearly all his 
life in France, and French is consequently the 
language which he uses with the greatest ease, 
and in which he chiefly writes. He has been 
spending the present winter in New York, 
busily engaged in several literary schemes. 

William Shepard contributes to Lippincott’s 
for May an interesting article upon “Lost 
Treasures of Literature,” in which he tells how 
many priceless manuscripts of the greatest 
authors have been lost or ruthlessly destroyed. 


Griffin, Farran, & Co., London, announce 
“ Younger American Poets, 1830-1890,” edited 
by Douglas Sladen, with an appendix of 
“ Younger Canadian Poets,” by G. B. Roberts, 
of St. John, N. B. 


Says the Mew York Home Fournal for April 
15: “Mrs. Fanny Barrow, so well and lov- 
ingly known in the literary world of young 
readers and old readers as ‘ Aunt Fanny,’ has 
been very ill for the past six weeks, and is, we 
regret to learn, not yet convalescent.” 


The Boston Transcript gives the full name 
of Mrs. E. D. E. N. Southworth as Emma 
Dorothy Elixa Neuette Southworth. “When I 
was born,” said Mrs. Southworth, “ my people 
were too poor to give me anything else, so they 
gave me all those names.” 


The Quarterly Register of Current History 
(Detroit) is something new. Its purpose is 
the “bringing together at intervals of three 
months of such matters as may be valuable for 
permanent preservation.” The first number 
treats of the most important events of 1890. 


Annie Besant is not, as commonly sup- 
posed, a sister of Walter Besant, but his sister- 
in-law, having married a brother of his in 1867, 
when she was twenty years old. 


“Stanton Page,” the author of “ The Cheva- 
lier of Pensieri-Vani,” is Henry B. Fuller, of 
Chicago. 


Marion Crawford’s new story, just completed, 
is called “ Khaled.” 


Mrs. Louise Chandler Moulton has_ been 
visiting her brother at Putnam, Conn. Her 
birthplace, Pomfret, is but a short distance 
from Putnam. 


On the title-page of “ Jerry,” now published 
in book form by Henry Holt & Co., appears the 
name of the author, Sarah Barnwell Elliott. 


C. N. Caspar, the enterprising Milwaukee 
publisher, has done a useful service in prepar- 
ing the “Practical Catalogue of Law Books” 
that he has just issued. It is arranged by sub- 
jects, has a complete index to authors, and in- 
cludes lists of the latest editions of all standard 
text-books. Mr. Caspar means to follow this 
with other bibliographies of special subjects. 
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A second edition of Arthur Howard Noll’s 
“ Short History of Mexico” has been required. 


Four of the photogravures in Sum and Shade 
(New York) for April are from paintings, 
those from Boughton’s “ Olivia” and from W. 
R. Orchordson’s “ Hard Hit” being especially 
good. 


Edward W. Bok, editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Fournal, says that during 1890 he received at 
his office a total number of 15,205 manuscripts. 
Of these, 2,280 were poems; 1,746 stories ; and 
11,179 miscellaneous articles. Of the poems, 
sixty-six were accepted; of the stories, only 
‘twenty-one ; and of the articles, 410, of which lat- 
ter, however, over 300 were solicited articles. 
Thus, it will be seen that of the entire 15,000 
manuscripts only 497 were accepted ; a trifle 
over three per cent. Deducting from this the 
300 accepted articles written at the editor's 
solicitation, the net percentage of unsolicited 
manuscripts accepted is brought down to 197, 
or a little more than one per cent. 


The Magazine of Poetry ( Buffalo, N. Y.) for 
April contains sketches and portraits of Robert 
Buchanan, Arlo Bates, George Bancroft Griffin, 
Margret Holmes Bates, Robert Lord Lytton, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, Orelia Kay Bell, Mrs. M. 
Swafford, Charles M. Dickinson, and other 
writers, together with many of their best poems 
and the usual interesting departments. 


Miss Amelia B. Edwards has left England 
for the Riviera, Italy, and Sicily — for the bene- 
fit of her health. She has never entirely re- 
covered from the effects of the accident she 
met with, just a year ago, at the end of her 
lecturing tour in the United States. 

T. Fisher Unwin (London) is shortly going 
to publish what promises to be a very interest- 
ing work. This is nothing less than “A His- 
tory of the Press,” dealing, first, with the Brit- 
ish press, and, afterward, with that of the Con- 
tinent and America. The story of the founda- 
tion and rise of the various great journals which 
exercise such a wondrous power among men, 
will be related, and the entire first volume will 
be devoted to the 7imes. Other volumes will 
deal with “The Provincial Press,” ‘“ The 
French Press,” “The German Press,” “The 
American Press,” and “ The Comic Press.” 


Mary R. P. Hatch, author of that successful 
story, “ The Bank Tragedy,” has another novel, 
“ Palimpsa: a Psychical Study,” ready for 
publication. 


Horace L. Traubel contributes to the Mew 
England Magazine for May an article called 
“Walt Whitman at Date.” For the last twenty 
years Mr. Traubel has been a constant com- 
panion and friend of the poet at his Camden 
home, and in this article he reveals more of the 
man personally in his daily communion with his 
fellows than has ever come before from such a 
reliable source. 


Olive Schreiner, who wrote “The Story of 
an African Farm,” will visit England this sum- 
mer. She is now engaged on another story. 


D. Appleton & Co. announce for early publi- 
cation: “ We All,” by Octave Thanet, with many 
illustrations, a new book in the successful 
series of good books for young readers; 
“Tourmalin’s Time Cheques,” anew story by 
F. Anstey, author of “ Vice Versa,” etc.; “ The 
Maid of Honor,” by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, 
author of “ Lady Grizel”; “From Sunshine to 
Shadow,” a novel, by the Marquis of Lorne; 
“Consequences,” a novel, by Egerton Castle; 
“ Baldwin’s Applied Psychology and Art of 
Teaching”; Herbart’s Psychology”; “A De- 
scriptive Guide Book to Canada,” including full 
accounts of the opportunities for sportsmen and 
tourists, by Charles G. D. Roberts, the Cana- 
dian poet and littérateur; new and_ revised 
editions of Appleton’s “Dictionary of New 
York, Summer Resorts, and General Guide to 
the United States and Canada”; and “ North 
America,” Volume XV. of Reclus’ great work, 
“ The Earth and its Inhabitants.” 


If any well-informed man were asked what 
are the most important topics that have en- 
gaged public opinion during the month of 
April, and about which the public desires au- 
thoritative information, he would be sure to an* 
swer (1) the Italian difficulty, (2) the new Aus- 
tralian commonwealth, (3) our reciprocity 
treaties with South America, (4) religious dis- 
cussions caused by a large number of trials for 
heresy, and (5) silver coinage. The Forum for 
May contains articles on every one of these 
subjects, all by writers of the highest rank. 
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Miss Phelps will shortly delight and reassure 
her host of readers by bringing out a book of 
her unsurpassed short stories, named from the 
Jeading story, “ Fourteen to One.” 


D. C. Heath & Co. have in press for early 
publication “An American Literature for High 
Schools and Colleges,” by Julian Hawthorne 
and Leonard Lemmon. Regarding it Mr. Haw- 
thorne says: “My aim has been to make this 
book an organic structure; to represent the 
authors to the pupil as living persons; convey- 
ing to them a comprehension of the nature of 
the authors’ mind and genius, of what they tried 
to do,and of how near they came to doing it, 
—rather than enumerate in conventional 
phrases their merits and defects. I have main- 
tained throughout the booka thread of reference 
to the general historical situation during the 
successive literary periods, and have indicated 
how the literature was thereby affected; and I 
have shown by what political or other influences 
bias and tone were given to writers and books. 
In short, I have tried to produce a manual as 
different as possible from the ordinary, hack- 
neyed school text-book; one that would 
stimulate the pupil’s thought and arouse his 
sympathies, rather than merely tax his memory ; 
and that he would read with spontaneous 
interest instead of perfunctorily and me- 
chanically.” 


Ignatius Donnelly’s latest book, “ Czasar’s 
Column,” is now in its seventeenth edition. The 
publishers, F. J. Schulte & Co., Chicago, 
announce that a Swedish translation is in press, 
and that a German translation, also, will be 
issued this year. Special editions for the Eng- 
lish and European markets will be brought out 
by Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Rivington, 
the great London publishing house, who have also 
arranged with the Chicago publishers to bring 
out Mr. Donnelly’s forthcoming book, “ Dr. 


Huguet,” simultaneously with its publication in 
America. 


H. O. Houghton, of the firm of Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co., has the sympathy of a multitude 
of friends, who mourn with him the loss of his 
wife, Mrs. Nanna W. Houghton, who died at 
their residence in Cambridge April 13, leaving 
three daughters and one son. 


William Dean Howells and his family are to 
make their permanent home in New York City 
next autumn, after the graduation of their son 
from Harvard, in the class of ’91. They are 
now living at No. 54 Commonwealth avenue, 
Boston, but, as Mr. Howells expresses it, are 
“ready as soon as the diploma is.” Young 
Howells is said to be one of the brightest men in 
his class at college. 


A paper on “ The Early History of the Press 
of the United States” was read before the His- 
torical Society of Washington April 14, by Ains- 
worth R. Spofford, LL. D., Librarian of Con- 
gress. The first printing press used in Amer. 
ica was set up in the City of Mexico in 1535, 
the first English press was established in 
Philadelphia in 1685, and the first newspaper 
(the Boston News - Letter) was published 
April 24, 1704. Fourteen years later it boasted 
a circulation of 300 copies. It was discontin- 
ued at the outbreak of the Revolution. At the 
beginning of the present century there were 
ninety-one newspapers published in the United 
States as against 18,000 at the present times 
But previous to the Revolution there had been 
over 8,000 books, pamphlets, and periodicals 
published here, 7,350 of which were of American 
authorship. 


One of the best-posted writers on political 
economy is Walter O’Dwyer, of the Mew York 
Press, who has lately come to Gotham from 
Montana, where he edited a paper. 

Emile Zola will begin work as soon as 
possible on his next novel, “ La Guerre.” He 
will visit the city and battle-ground of Sedan, 
in order to obtain material for an account of the 
famous battle fought there between the French 
and the Prussians, September 2, 1870, when 
Napoleon III., at the head of an army of 90,000 
men, surrended to the victorious Prussians. 
This description of the battle of Sedan will 
occupy a third of his forthcoming novel. 

Nellie Corrinne Bergen is a new and clever 
writer in both prose and verse whose name is 
occurring quite frequently in current literature. 
She lives in Washington, where she writes for 
the Post. She is a native of East Saginaw, 
Michigan, is preparing a novel for the press, 
and is described as being a beautiful brunette. 
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“Jerome K. Jerome” is a _ pseudonym. 
The real name of the successful young dramat- 
ist and humorist is J. W. Arrowsmith, and his 
home is in Bristol. 


Miss Mary E. Wilkins has gone to Philadel- 
phia to pay a visit to the family of Dr. Furness. 
She will afterward spend a little time in Metu- 
chen, the Jersey home of H. M. Alden, editor 
of Harper's Magazine. 

The publishers of the American Bookmaker 
(New York) have issued Part I. of “The 
American Dictionary of Printing and Book- 
making,” — technical, historical, biographical, 
—which when complete will make a book of 
600 pages, profusely illustrated. This valuable 
work, the most comprehensive of the kind ever 
published, will be issued quarterly, and will be 
presented without cost to all subscribers to the 
American Bookmaker. No one else will be 
able to obtain these parts, as no sales. will 
be made until the whole volume is completed, 
when the price will be twelve dollars a copy. 
The subscription price of the American Book- 
maker is two dollars a year, and the publishers 
guarantee to deliver the “ Dictionary ” complete 
to subscribers who will pay now for three years 
in advance. Considering the character and 
value of the work, this offer is a very generous 
one. 


The English Club of the Harvard “ Annex,” 
although small in numbers, has entertained some 
very distinguished people during the year. Its 
first guest in January last was Richard Moul- 
ton, A. M., of Cambridge, Eng., who read 
Browning’s “ Caliban upon Setabos” before a 
large and cultivated audience. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes consented to meet the young 
ladies of the “Annex” at a quiet reception, 
which was tendered to him April 14. Dr. 
Holmes was at his best and wittiest; he read 
with charming ease and feeling his poem of 
“The Chambered Nautilus,” and concluded 
with the piquant “ Dorothy Q .” His re- 
marks about poetic inspiration were listened 
to with deep interest by the 150 “Annex” 
students. The last reception of the season is 
to be that given to W. D. Howells, who has 
graciously consented to meet the girl students 
May 2. 


The Magazine of Art ( New York) for May 
has for its frontispiece a photogravure of Sir 
Everett Millais’ painting, “Jephthah’s Daugh- 
ter,” one of the most striking paintings of this 
popular artist. The opening article is devoted 
to Benjamin-Constant. An especially timely 
paper is the one on Jean Louis Ernest Meis- 
sonier by Walter Armstrong. These and 
other articles are beautifully illustrated. 


Arthur J. Munby, the author of a charming 
poem beginning, “I sat with Doris, the shep- 
herd maiden,” — author also of “ Dorothy,” the 
dainty pastoral published anonymously some 
years ago,—is bringing out a volume of his 
collected verse. 

A number of receptions to literary people 
have recently been given by the New England 
Woman's Press Association. April 9 the club 
entertained at the Parker House Mrs. Elizabeth 
T. Custer, and for three hours the parlors were 
thronged with poets, authors, army officers, and 
city and state officials thronging to do honor to 
the spirited and plucky little woman. Among 
those present were Secretary Tracy, of the 
cabinet, Governor Russell and staff, Admiral 
Kimberley, ex-Governor Long; and among the 
poets, James Jeffrey Roche, editor of the P7/ot, 
Oscar Fay Adams, Arlo Bates, Howard Tick- 
nor, and many others. A reception was given 
April 24to Mrs. Annie Besant, sister-in-law of the 
novelist, Walter Besant, a woman prominent in 
many radical reforms, interested in theosophy, 
and a vigorous worker, both with tongue and 
pen. To celebrate the twenty-first year of the 
entrance into journalism of Mrs. Sallie Joy 
White, of the Boston Herald, for so many 
years president of the association, an elaborate 
reception was given on the evening of April 29 
at the Parker House. The rooms were elabor- 
ately decorated with flowers, and a diamond 
breastpin, the gift of the members of the asso- 
ciation, was presented to their former president. 


Every reader of THE Writer is directly 
interested in the copyright laws of the United 
States, a complete reprint of which is included 


in the magazine this month. It has been pre- 
pared with great care by the F. H. Gilson Com- 
pany, printers and bookbinders, of Boston, and 
will be found useful for convenient reference. 





